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use, and many important agents in materia medica, such as ergot, iodine, morphia, and strychnine, were not yet in vogue. Almost all physicians were prone to use excessive drugs, both in quantity and in kind. Even worse in its effects on therapeutics was the doctrine of correspondence. The best physicians accepted, a priori, general theories of the cause of disease and then applied the specific that seemed logical. Thus bloodletting was carried to incredible lengths on the assumption that it was the proper means, with blistering and emetics, of relieving the system of "morbid acrimonies, and other matters in the blood."
In colonial America certain social and economic conditions still further handicapped the advance of professional medicine. Not until the second quarter of the eighteenth century did many young men go to Edinburgh, London, and other medical centers for their training; the great majority of the physicians on the eve of the Revolution were trained as apprentices to established practitioners. The fact that only in the larger towns could physicians devote their entire time to medicine, since in most communities the practitioner had to supplement his meager income by farming or some other vocation, put yet another check on professional development. Specialization was frowned upon; it. made faltering headway even in the largest towns only after the mid-century. With population widely dispersed, with few and bad roads, with little ready cash in the pockets of great numbers of the common people, much reliance was put on self-treatment. George Fisher's The American Instructed, to which is added The Poor Planter's Physician, and John Wesley's Primitive Physick, or An Easy and Natural Method of Curing Most Diseases, are examples of popular books of home medicine.
Although trained physicians did not themselves continue generally to employ folk notions such as administering drugs according to the phases of the moon, and using manure for poulticing sores, spider webs for treating fever, and rattlesnake poison mixed with cheese for rheumatism, they had to contend against such practices. Matters were not helped by the fact that quacks abounded. The poverty of great numbers of people, together with their credulity, made them, then as now, easy prey to unscrupulous vendors of miraculous cure-alls.
In still other ways popular prejudice stood in the way of medical advance. Although autopsies were occasionally performed in the seventeenth century, religious prejudices against such practices made it almost impossible for physicians to use cadavers in teaching anatomy. Angry